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This report describes a study of a procedure for 
recording teacher interactions in a sixth grade classroom. The study 
was designed to record interactions for an entire class and to 
determine if a sixth grade student could act as a reliable observer 
in such a data collecting system. Results indicate that sixth grade 
students can observe and record teacher behavior reliably, thus 
eliminating the need for an outside observer and freeing the teacher 
for other activities. The merits of use of a digital clock in 
maintaining accurate time counts and high reliability are discussed. 
(DP) 
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Abstract: 

The present paper describes a simple proccuure for recorJing tearhcr 
intsracLions in a sixth-grade classroom* The data indicate tb.at sixth grade 
students cua record teacher iritcrnctionf? ami serve as reliability obaervers 
just as well as the teacher and an outside observer, thus relieving the 
teacher from recording data wliile lie or ahe is acr.ing ns an instructor. 
Finally, the merits of a disfltal clock are explored and discusced. 
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Several invGst:J,p,otors (Drodcn, lit-uct-, Hitctir.ll^ Cr^^rl.c^r and Hall, 1970; 
Hall, Panyan, RrtUan and IJvodon, 1968; HaII, Lund and Jackson, 1968; HcMlisLo 
Stachowlak, Bacr ond Condeman, Sandi^rs r.nd Hanj?on, 1971; Thcinas^ 

Decker and Annstronsj 1968) have measured teacher Interactioaa in tlie cias«- 
roum. Most, however, have relied cn outside obijcrvers to record frequency 
and typt of teacher-student interactions. Kali, Chrlstlcr, C/.an<5coa and 
Tucker (1970) ond Hall, Fox, Willard, Goldsndth, toer.^on, Owen, Davis and 
Porcia ^1971) used a teacher aa the observer and experitnenter in several 
etudles which Involved counting inappropriate behaviors ol a particular 
child. Tlie pvocedurc was liuiited to a soqII nunber of students and to 
counting only inappropriate behavior. Ivubany and Sloggortt (1973) developed 
a procedure for the teacher to estimate the percent of time a student 
engaged in appropriate and inrtpproprlate behavior by using a variable 
iirtervrnl schedule of observation. This method is a useful tool for measuring 
the overall on-task behavior of a small number .students, but wuld bo 
difficult CO Implement in a losfgs class. In both the Hall ct. al. (19/0) 
and the Kubany and Sloggertt (1973) studies, reliability was taken by out- 
olde observers which required the presence of an extra person iu the 
classroom. 

The present experiment was designed to study a method of rocording 
teacher interactions in which interactions were recorded for an entire 
class. It was also designed to determine if a student in the class could 
act ao a reliability observer, thus eliminating the need for cut?ide 
observers^ A corollary advantage would alro be realized if each studc^nt 
coMld he trained to record the time of hio individual interactions with 
the teacher, thuo relieving the tcscher from the burden of recording inucr- 
actlcns with each ^htld while acUlns as an instructor. 



Subl ectSy^ Se fili ng 

The research was conducted In a regular sixth grade classroom. There 
vere 23 students, one teacher and one student teaclier. The studeute 
represented a wide variety of backgrounds, both ethnic and socuoeconomic. 

The clasjaroom was 25' by 30* and contained 23 desks arranged In three 
rows facing a chalkboard and the teacher's deok in front of the room. A 
wall clock with a sweep second hand was hung on the front x^ali be^iide the 
teacher's desk and w?i?i visible to alJ students. 

Procedure 

Teacher interactions were recorded during Math, Social Studies and 
Independent times. Math was hold (hiring a one hour period in the morning. 
Studexits worked independently on individual assignments while the teacher 
sat at her de.^k and reinforced on- task behavior and helped any children 
who requested her aid. Social Studies V7as conducted for 45 minute periods 
and featured pritiiarlly class discussions directed by the teacher. Independent 
time (1^ hour period) included a combination of reading, language arts and 
spelling. Students worked on individual assignments and the teacher walked 
around the rooru reinforcing correct responses and answering que.stions. 
Observation periods occurred during 30-minute blocks of time In each of 
the three subject Areas. 

Interactions were defined as any verbal comment^ physical contact such 
as patting a child* s shoulder or nodding yes or no in answer to a question. 
The time of each interaction with each child was recorded by both the 
teacher and the reliability observer, or the students and the reliability 



observer, to l:he nearest 5 'iecond.'? (e.g. 10:10;20, l:r.0:35). If tlip te?icher 
v;as interupted during an interaction wich one studaat, bot:h the initial 
interaction and the atavfc of the second iuucraction were recorded, well ag 
the time of the interupto.r's interaction. 

Dependent Variable 

The dependent vari^^ble in this experiment was the reliability between 
the two recorders- Two reliabilities were calculated. First, the teacher 
counted the number of interactions recorded for each child (either on her 
sheet during the i^.ixtial conditions or on tho students' pads during l^ter 
conditions), and those recorded for each child by the reliability ob.servtvr* 
If both observers recorded the sane number of interactions, there were no 
disagreements , If one observer scored three interactions and the other 
four, it was defined as one disagreement. If one recorded five and the 
other recorded three, it was defined as two disagreements. And, so forth. 
This will be referred to as Occurrence Rtiliability . Reliability co*ef f icients 
were calculated by dividing the total nuitiber of agreements for all children 
by the number of agreements pUis disagreements. 

The second reliability measure^ Time plus Occurrence Reliability, 
took into consideration the time at which each interaction wss recorded. 
At the end of the day, the teacher compared her times (or the children's 
times) with the relltJbility observer's times for each child. An agreeaiant 
was defined as two times which differed by no more than 16 seconds. If the 
difference was mora than 16 seconds, the teacher checked to see if either 
she or the reliability observer had missed an interaction. If the next 
time corresponded to the one she was checkiag, it was counted an emission 
(one disagreement). If however, the n^xt two times corresponded, the 
previous teacher (or child) time and reliability observer time v/ere both 



counted as disagreemsnts. A sample data entry for one child is shown 

in Table 1. Reliabilifry yas co?iputed hy dividing th«> mm^ber of agreeiRenls 

Insert: Table 1 about here 



by the number of agreements plus disagreeTJieuts.. 

Kx|i)ar lmental Co ndi tions 

Teacher and Ot itsi.de Obs erver - V/all C locvJ': During Sessions 1-9 the 
teacher carried a large clip board which listed the students' names in 
alphabetical order. Each time she interacted with a child she recorded 
the tLnie of the interaction beside the child's nawe* The reliability . 
observer (student teacher) sat in . the front of the room a)»d rei'^ordod 
interaction times independently on her sheet of paper. 

Teacher a nd Obsc^^^v e^^^^aad^ Callirtg (;nj.t Time "•^ J^^-t-^ Clock: The teacher 
and observer were fmstrat(?.d because Time and Occurreuce reliability was 
so lov?. D\>ring Session 11 they derdded it would be h good idea to 
^'call out" times occasionally no. make sure thay they were reading the clock 
correctly. Although this method was wre reinforcing to the teachers, it 
did not hav»^ the saxe effect on their advisor^ lie t.-^ctfully pointed out 
that this was not a legitistiats way to record reliability, since it was not 
independent. 

Teacher and pbseryer , Ws^ll Clock ^; Sessions 13-17 provided a natural 
return to baseline during which the teacher and the observer recorded times 
' of each interaction indep^^ndent of each other, 

Studftnt s and Observer -_J-?gdl Clo^ During Sessions 18-22 each student 
in the room was given a siaall pad of paper and was instriicted to keep that 



TABLE 1 



Teaclier Inlaractions 
Samplc-i for Cue Child 
Data 



Teacher 
Time 


Observer 
Tuue^^ 


Outcome 


10:01:20 


10:01:15 


A^reemcinL 


04:10 


04 : 10 


As*rt»emenU 


05:00 




Disapreerrtenl:'' 




06:00 


Disagreement^" 


07:25 


07:1-^ 


Agreement 


08:50 


09:00 


Ajjreement 


J0:30 


10:30 


A^r^recmeni: 


11:45 


11:50 


A^reomeut 


12:30 




Disogreement- 
oraiasion 


14:20 


14:15 


A^rf^eniCTt 


16:00 


15:55 


Aj^reement 


r -} ■ — — j 





"^Discrepency betwooii the 
two times v;a3 greater than 
16 soconds. 

Occurrences: Teacher - 10 
. Observer - 9 

TiTnc plus Occurrence: 
Agreements - 8 
Disagreements - 3 

Time plus Occurrence 

ReliabiliL-y: 

A/A + D X 100 = 73% 
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pad with hlir. ac all times c5uriug the observation period. The atudouts y^vxn 
also instructed to record from the wail clock on their pad each time, to 
the nearest 5 serjonds, th^it tlie teat^her interacted with them. Two fifteen 
minute instruction periods wta'e condxtctod in which the students were asked 
uo practice recording times to insure that they would be able to do go 
efficiently during the observation periods. Thus, the students now kept 
an individual record of their own contacts with the teacher, Lt the end 
of the period the pads were collected and the times recorded on a summary 
sheet Identical to that of the ob.server'fi. 

Students and Student Observor - Wall Clock'^: Ihe ejcperi/ucnters then 
asked: if students can be trained to record individual teacher interactions, 
perhaps they could also act as reliability observers. So, during Sessions 
19-.14, the teacher selected a different child ea^^h session to serve as the 
reliability observer. As in the other conditions.^ the student sat at the 
front of the room and recorded the time of the Interactions. 

St udents and Sti 't^ont Observer - Digi tal Clock: The pcevioua conditions 
suggested that the low reliability betveen observers on clock reading', was 
not a function of the teacher^s inability to tell time. The children 
suggested that it might be a function, of the clock itself. At this point 
(Session 25) a large digital clock manufactured by Copal was donated with 
« bit of persuasion and placed directly under the wall clock at the front 
of the room. The two clocks were synchronised such that- the wall clock 
was used for reference to seconds, and the digital clock was used for 
minutes, since the moot consistant error noted ptoviously had bee;\ in 
recording the minutes, (e.g* 10:10:45 was recorded as 10:09:45 or 10:11:45). 



SLudeul^s a nd ^ S Qjjserv/or - . ^^^^^4^ , Clock ; The cllgitnl clock v^as 

removed (Sessions 33-35) to del:enriino if r:hc digii.^l clock had been / 
responsible for the change in reliability cbhervered. 

R ESULTS 

CccurencG and Time plus Occxirrcnce reliabilities are plotted for 
each scasiou in Fig. 1. During the initial Teacher and Observer"'" 



Insert Fig, 1 about here 



condition (Sescions 1-9) » occurrence reliability average*! 94.47« end 
occurrence plus time reliability had a mean value of 63. 5^, During the 
"Call Out^' condition (Sessions 10-12), occurrence reliability remained 
high (nean « 99. SZ) and occurrence plus time climbed to a mean, of 97.9%. 
In the return to baseline condition (Teacher and Observer , Sessions 
13-17) > oecv.rrence reliability remained high (97.6%), but occurrencii 
plus time reliability dropped to nesr its previous level (72.2%). 

With the introduction of student recording (Student and Observer, 
Sessions 18-22), both reliabilities remained stal5ie \7ith means of 96*3% 
and 64.5%, respectively r When students acted as both recorders and 
reliability observers (Students and Student Observer, Sessions 23-28), 
occurrence reliability had a mean of 97.7% and occurrence plus time 
dropped slightly to 57.7%, When the digital clock was introduced 
(Sessions 29-35), wean occurrence reliability was 96.3% v;hile occurrence 
plus time reliability increased consistently (mean = 85*77^). l^nen the 
digital clock was removed (Sessions 36-38), occurrence reliability |^ 
remained relatively constant (94t3%), but occurrence plus time dropped to 
a new low of 50.4%. 
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niSCUSSIQM 

The present study dmonar.rdtes that: a claciiroom teache.r can record 
toa.cher- student interactions without major inteiniptions in the classroom 
routine. The study also deiuonstrates that «tudr.nLs cannot only record 
their own interactions but also act as reliability observers, thus r?>lieving 
the teacher from recording data while he or she is acting as an instinactor • 
Although initially the teacher had to remind students to record their 
interactions v/ith the teacher during the Students anJ Observer condition, 
after twc sessions the atvtdents' recording became roiJtine and no longer 
caused any interitplions in on going lessons or diticussions. Further research 
needs to be conducted to determine whether a similar procedure could be 
used to record the type of interaction - posltivy, negative or instructional. 
Finally, the large part the digital clock played in maintaining high rat:o.i' 
of time plus occurrence reliability should be noted. 
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^•Reprints may be obtained from Susan Somb, Pinckney School, Lawrence 
Unified School District #497, Lawrexuvi, Kansc^s, 66044. 



Flop RE CAPTIONS 

Fig, 1 - Occurrence (filled circles) and time plus occurrence (open ^ 
circles) reliabilities plotted as a function of sessions. Experimental 
conditions are described at the top of the figure- 



